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modern literature as it is to the specialist in Greek studies. 
I know of no writing in this field which establishes contact be- 
tween modern and ancient thought and feeling with such logic, 

impartiality, vividness and ease. 

J. B. Edwards. 
Wells College. 

New Chapters in the History of Greek Literature. Edited by J. U. 
Powell and E.A.Barber. Oxford: The Clarenden Press. 1921. Pp. 166. 

The death of Demosthenes was not the end of Greek litera- 
ture, although it appears to be one of the traditions that a 
history of Greek literature may well stop there. The last forty 
or fifty years, however, have proved so rich in discoveries of 
papyri and inscriptions that a new chapter on the literature of 
the Alexandrian age ought not long to wait. This book gives a 
brief but compendious account of "recent discoveries in Greek 
poetry and prose of the fourth and following centuries b. c. " 
The finds are of widely varying values. In estimating these 
values and interpreting this literature the authors of the various 
sections of the book prove that good taste is not incompatible 
with scholarship. The Hymn of the Kouretes, the Persce of 
Timotheus, the Fragments of Menander and the New Comedy, 
the Mimes of Herondas, the "Oxyrhynchus Historian", the 
"Athenian Constitution", some fragments of Lysias and 
Hypereides (this list is not meant to be exhaustive) are based 
on fragments of sufficient completeness for study and suffice to 
show us this later Greek world. Timotheus we could spare, 
perhaps, but we must always regret that we have not more of 
Menander. It is interesting to find a new version of the story of 
Menelaus and Helen, a parody of Euripides' Iphigenia in Tauris, 
a historian who contradicts Xenophon, that Aristotle must be 
assigned a rank as a historian far below Thucydides, and that 
Euripides composed the opening of the Persce. After reading 
Goodell's Athenian Tragedy and a speech in the fourth book of 
Thucydides in which the Lacedaemonian envoys advise the 
Athenians not to trust too much to present good fortune, I had 
been considering how easily the background and circumstances 
of Greek life account for the use in Greek drama of reversals of 
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fortune and, of course, of recognitions, when I ran upon this 
passage in the essay on Menander : — 

". . . . Very often the plot was consummated by a 
'Recognition'. It is strange that this dramatic trick never 
wearied the Athenian audience. It has no less an authority 
behind it than the Odyssey ; it had been freely used by the 
tragedians ; and became a part of the stock-in-trade of the 
Romantic writers long after Comedy ceased to be written ; 
in fact, it seems to have been almost as integral a part of 
the Greek comic tradition as the legends were of tragedy." 

J. B. E. 



Greek Vase Painting. By Ernst Buschor. Translated by G. C. 
Richards, with an Introduction by Percy Gardner. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton and Company. 1921. Pp.180. 

A comprehensive history of Greek vase painting has long been 
desirable in English, as Professor Gardner rightly observes in 
his Introduction to this translation from the German. The book 
has already been accepted as standard and this translation makes 
it available to a larger number of American and British readers. 
The 160 pictures make the volume attractive, but there is no 
bibliography and the translator has refrained from contributing 
notes. In outline the book traces the story of the Greek vase 
painters from the Geometric Style through the seventh century 
with the following Black-Figured Style and Red-Figured 
Style in the Archaic Period to the style of Polygnotus and 
Pheidias. The first chapter deals with the Stone and the 
Bronze Ages, the last and seventh with late offshoots. There 
are many problems in this rich field still unsolved for want 
of data; but enough has been discovered to make it possible 
for the imagination of the archaeologist, guided and restrained 
by the scientific spirit, to build up a comprehensive, coherent 
account of the whole subject. Dr. Buschor's work does this and 
makes the approach easier to whatever special subject the stu- 
dent may later investigate, although it is intended principally for 
the general reader. 

J. B. E. 



